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REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


When Dr. Odum and his fellow workers took stock of the Southern 
States a few years ago, they found there in general, a super-abundance of 
natural wealth, a strategic position geographically and in the nation, and 
abounding resources, both material and human—enough, it would seem to 
justify the enthusiastic opinion of Walter Lippman that “The adventure of 
American life today is in the South. Everything that was ever possible for 
civilized man is possible here.” 


But unfortunately certain deficiencies make it difficult to enjoy this 
rich endowment to the full—lack of technical facilities and available cap- 
ital, for example, in the first case, and of cultural opportunities on the 
other. You are well aware of this shortage in terms of schools and col- 
leges and universities, and are taking vigorous steps to fill in the gaps, and 
the time has come for a similar constructive program in connection with 
libraries. 


Probably there has never been a time in the history of the State when 
the value of books has not been acknowledged, and at this moment both 
academic and community collections dot the landscape, bearing witness to 
the continued strength of the tradition. Many of them have been gathered 
together with considerable sacrifice, and are maintained through the public- 
spirited efforts of loyal workers. But they are all small and relatively 
poor and isolated, and while in the aggregate they may give an enormous 
amount of personal satisfaction, they do not, and, with the handicaps im- 
posed upon them, cannot, fulfil their responsibilities as Public Libraries. 
It is not that bigness in and of itself commands respect. The trouble is 
rather that constriction in this case means the squeezing out of elements 
essential to service. 


From the earliest dawn of civilization it has been the business of li- 
braries to gather together the vital records of a people’s experience and to 
make them available for the guidance of the whole group. In a stratified 
society, it is true, few could use them directly save only a small intellectual 
aristocracy at the top of the social pyramid. At the same time the wisdom 
they preserved was tribal wisdom, and regarded as such, and with the 
privileges of that aristocracy went the responsibility of seeing that it fil- 
tered down through law and teaching and custom and belief, adding to the 
common power and prestige and strength and vitality. 


Written records never did cover the whole range of human experience, 
and don’t now. They provide one means and one only in the process of 
learning, supplementing lowlier ways of precept and example. All through 
the ages, however, what was considered the most important, the most funda- 
mental the most permanent part of the cultural heritage has been entrusted 
to their keeping, and thus to the guardianship of libraries. 


This is still the case. If libraries mean anything at all as social in- 
stitutions, they mean the making available of “tribal wisdom.” Commu- 
nity interests have broadened far beyond the confines of any geographical 
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boundary, and more of them each year crystallize into printed literature. 
As universal education makes direct use possible, too, Libraries become 
more and more, agencies of communication. But their four-fold function in 
society remains the same—First, to provide a common background of tested 
standards and values, and of knowledge accepted as valid, which can be 
handed down to the next generation: Second, as the agency of communica- 
tion mentioned above, between far and near, old and new, in which the 
converging streams of current thought meet and flow forth again to irrigate 
and fertilize the earth: Third, as a reservoir of knowledge and informa- 
tion and inspiration and reaction for the satisfaction of individual wants 
and for the broadening of individual lives through vicarious experience; 
and Fourth, in providing the raw materials of research on a higher level, 
out of which new knowledge is created. 


How then, do Mississippi resources measure up to these responsibilities ? 
Are your little public libraries, no matter how conscientiously run, quali- 
fied to diagnose the deficiencies and diseases of which Mr. Odum speaks, 
and make up some, at least, of the shortages? Would you expect your 
lowest-paid, least well trained rural teachers to do the job you are doing 
now, for example, in the matter of curriculum revision? Can the little 
libraries with the resources at their disposal, select and knit together a 
background equally effective for share-cropper and plantation owner, uni- 
versity graduate and near-illiterate, industrialist and factory worker—a 
background conducive to the understanding and sympathy without which 
there can be no social peace? Does the stream of current thought flow 
through their doors bringing pro and con, background and foreground of 
the many issues, foreign, national and local which perplex us today, or past, 
leaving their people to stagnate in an isolation which is a boredom 
to themselves and a menace to others? Is there any possibility of a little 
root-bound collection of say 1000 miscellaneous volumes representing the 
varied interests of the community—vocational, hobby, what you will, so 
that every citizen has some opportunity at least of developing the best 
that is in him along some line? Are you teachers satisfied with your 
academic equipment in this regard, and after you have given your pupils 
what skills you can in the three R’s, with all their trimmings, that they 
will have anything much to exercise them on later in life except the pulps 
and the funnies ? 


For even a small community, it is probably fair to say that no collection 
of books under approximately 20,000 well selected volumes, can pretend 
to serve these interests in the most ordinary way, without any attempt 
at academic specialization. And to one expert in budget-making, this 
means that for the maintenance of an institution able to justify its position 
as a social institution on this level, an annual revenue of between $20,000 
and $25,000 is imperative. 


And there is where the Regions come in. Libraries are not alone in 
realizing that the administrative units of a past generation leave some- 
thing to be desired. There is a widespread effort in practically all fields 
of governmental activity, industrial as well as political, toward greater ef- 
fectiveness and economy through breaking down some of the artificial 
boundaries of the old steam-boating and covered wagon days;—an effort, 
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it may be said, which involves as a sort of by-product, a closer check on 
cause and effect, aim and result—to say nothing of cost—than was once 
thought necessary. 


The old way of attacking the library problem in a pioneer country was 
something like this. Here is a community with no books. All proper com- 
munities have libraries, let’s organize one. We'll ask for donations, and 
should get quite a nice lot that way, then we can get up a concert or a 
sale of work and raise money to buy more. We won’t be able to do much, 
but it will be a start. Now, if you want a little recreational and purely 
desultory reading matter for a few omniverous readers, this is a good 
enough beginning, and if the City Council generously gives a grant to sup- 
plement finances, well and good. But is not a public library, and by giving 
a totally false conception of the duties of such an institution, may become 
an obstacle instead of a starting point. 


Regional plans begin at the other end. They first assess the needs 
of the area, and then make themselves familiar with the standards ac- 
cepted elsewhere, for their satisfaction. In well settled, well-to-do sections 
of the country, for example, a rate of $1.00 per capita of the total popu- 
lation is generally quoted as the normal cost of maintaining a good library 
service. Some of the more modest of us, however, who can get along 
without marble halls and gilded domes and the things which go with them, 
feel that the bare eSsentials of a really excellent service can be had for 
around 50c. I have done it on 40c, but there were no margins! 


If, then, it requires an annual budget of, say, $25,000 to provide the 
range and expert personnel for a library taking itself seriously, and if 
circumstances make it difficult to raise the rate higher than the 50c level, 
it stands to reason that an administrative unit supporting such a system 
by its own unaided efforts, should have a population of not less than 
50,000—in the South on account of the negro element, probably even more. 
Which means that if two or three or four neighboring counties agree to 
pool their resources for this particular service, in the matter of both range 
and experts, the citizens of all four will receive, or can receive, maximum 
service for minimum cost. 


There need be no subordinating of one to another, and no swallowing 
up of existing independent libraries in large unwieldly systems. One well- 
equipped headquarters staff steers the whole thing and takes care of the 
professional services. Every community of from 300 or 400 inhabitants 
up, has its own distribution point, stocked in proportion to the number 
served. Larger towns have full-fledged centers for their whole trade area, 
with Reading Rooms, Reference Rooms, full time librarians and so on, 
and for the scattered rural sections, a book van makes regular visits. The 
book stock is flexible, collections being changed about every three months 
(as we worked it out) with limitless opportunity for individual requests 
in between, supplied from the main stock if not available in the local center. 
Naturally the books most frequently used or most popular are duplicated 
as much as seems nece$sary. But for a large number of titles, one copy 
serves the entire area. 
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This type of region was successfully experimentally developed on a 
union plan in the Fraser Valley in British Columbia, and is now being 
operated in Louisiana in the Tri-Parish demonstration. The people of the 
Fraser Valley had the advantage of the stock and equipment bought with 
the Carnegie fund for the experiment when they took it over, but have 
maintained it entirely on local funds since. The Louisiana scheme, on the 
other hand, hinges more or less on the possibility of State aid. Under 
present conditions in the south, such assistance seems reasonable and fair, 
and might be worked out, on a 40c or 50c rate, so that the people would 
shoulder the responsibility for 20c, 25c, 35c—-what you will, and the state 
make up the difference. 


As you know, too, a bill is before the Federal House at the present 
time calling for national funds for the equalization of opportunities in the 
library field. As projected, this would be utilized chiefly for the initiating 
of new ventures, and would be under the sponsorship of the State library 
agency. But if such grants do become available, they will hold an important 
place in the State picture as a stimulating agency as well as for supple- 
mentary resources. 


This is only one adaptation of regional cooperation, however, men- 
tioned especially because it seems to lend itself to the conditions of the 
south. Unions of the kind should form part of a comprehensive State 
plan, with a planning and policy-making Commission at the top, operating 
eventually—or in any event sponsoring, a reservoir or reserve stock of 
books for reference use which falls outside the limits of the local agencies. 


More and more too, State planning is taken to mean arrangements for 
“coverage,” so that none shall be without access to books, and so that all 
the book resources of the state can be so segregated through union cata- 
logs and so on, as to be available everywhere. So that, in fact, even little 
library centers aware of their own limitations, can at least direct the in- 
quirer after knowledge where to go. This is not a Utopian outlook— 
either from the point of view of needs or that of administration. It is 
well within the reach of this state, and of any in the South, especially with 
the stimulation of state and federal agencies mentioned above. 


You may be wondering, however, what all this has to do with schools, 
and why I have taken the time of this highly specialized group to discuss 
public library problems. As a matter of fact I have emphasized the gen- 
eral rather than the specific for several reasons. First, because the com- 
munity is greater than any of its institutions, and unless one gets a broad 
perspective on its needs and possibilities, all efforts within it are liable 
to fall far short of their goal. Second, because in general, the principles 
and methods sketched here in relation to the community, apply equally 
well to the school situation, and can, if desired, be worked out in this field, 
independently of the Public Library system. And Thirdly and chiefly, 
because, for the smaller schools especially—those in rural areas, and for 
the elementary grades, I am convinced that a combined regional scheme 
with both school and library leaders at its policy-making, can do the work 
which has to be done in the most effective way. I hope to discuss some 
of the details of such a scheme tomorrow. In the meantime, if the purse of 
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the taxpayer is to be considered, and if the larger goals of both libraries 
and schools are to be considered, a system of administration which cuts 
duplication, overhead costs and wasted effort, which is based on carefully 
determined needs, which has in it the best brains of the two professions, 
and which thinks of spacious living for all members of the community and 
of the sympathy and understanding which makes social functioning effec- 
tive, seems to be the one to work for. It might not over-night make “every- 
thing possible here which is possible for civilized man,” but there is no 
doubt at all, that it would reduce some of the deficiencies standing in the 
way of the enjoyment of the rich resources of this state, and help consider- 
ably in having it come to its own. 


—Dr. Helen Gordon Stewart, address, Department of Superintendents, 
Mississippi Education Association, Jackson, Mississippi. 





MISSISSIPPI’S STATE-WIDE CITIZENS’ LIBRARY MOVEMENT 


At the Annual meeting of the Mississippi Library Association, No- 
vember 3-5 at Biloxi, Mrs. C. C. McDonald, state chairman of publicity for 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, gave a very able discus- 
sion of Mississippi’s Library Needs Mrs. McDonald pointed out the real 
educational value of the public library and the need for a coordinated and 
integrated library system stating that as long as such a state of conditions 
is true in Mississippi the boys and girls as well as adults will continue to 
have inadequate educational advantages. J. O. Modisette, chairman of the 
Louisiana Library Commission, made a very inspiring talk on the educa- 
tional value of the library and urged citizens of the state to use their influ- 
ence with governing bodies to secure adequate support for state-wide li- 
brary service. 


Much interest was shown by the citizens present. The entire group 
organized into a Citizens’ Library Movement having as its chief function 
to arouse citizens’ interest throughout Mississippi to work together to 
eradicate the inequalities in education in this state brought about largely 
by inadequate library facilities. The immediate objective is to get before 
the public Mississippi’s library needs, to enlist public opinion to support 
the library legislative program of 1940: state aid for free public library 
service and certification of librarians. 


Hon. S. B. Berry of Hattiesburg was appointed state chairman. The 
plan endorsed by the Association for organizing the state on a state-wide 
basis called for a committee to be known as the Steering Committee com- 
posed of five people from the state at large, and one representative from 
each Congressional District. This committee will visit each Congressional 
District to organize the district and each county in the district will be 
urged to organize a county-wide movement even in the most remote parts 
of the county, for more and better library service for the State of Mis- 
sissippi. ° 
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LOCAL SUPPORT ESSENTIAL FOR A STATE-WIDE 
LIBRARY PROGRAM 


The state plan as presented by the State Planning Committee and 
approved by the Mississippi Library Association at its regular meeting in 
Biloxi, November 3-5, embodies the principles of state aid, certification of 
librarians, and federal aid for libraries. The amount for state aid has not 
been agreed upon, but it is the opinion of the Committee that state aid 
should be administered by the State Library Commission and the funds 
should be made available for books, personnel, and any other expenses es- 
sential to the development of an adequate program except for buildings. 
Federal aid is contingent upon a state plan approved by the Commissioner 
of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington: a coordinated school 
and public library system, a coordinated system with agricultural extension 
agencies of the state. In view of the fact that Mississippi is made up of 
many small counties, is 83 percent rural, has a highly consolidated school 
system, it seems that the state plan should make provision for gradual de- 
velopment of regional library service. Leading educators, librarians, and 
citizens are working on the state plan. Librarians, trustees and citizens 
who are interested in the development of the state plan should study care- 
fully LIBRARY SERVICE and THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY by C. B. Joeckel. 


To develop such a state-wide program each county and each small 
community in the remotest parts of the county must realize that the suc- 
cess of such a program will depend first of all upon adequate support, fi- 
nancially and morally of each local unit. Even though the state plan is to 
be drawn up in anticipation of state and federal aid, this does not mean 
less local support, it means more local support if the desired results from 
state and federal aid are to be obtained. Each Citizens’ Committee should 
study carefully THE GEOGRAPHY OF READING by Louis R. Wilson, 
and THE EQUAL CHANCE issued by the American Library Association. 
These studies will show one the actual need for library service in Missis- 
sippi in comparison with other states. Then a careful study of LIBRARY 
NEWS, VOL. II, No. 4, issued by the State Library Commission, will give 
one the prseent state-wide library situation of each town and county in the 
state. A brief summary may be stated here: 


1. Eighty percent of the total population is without adequate perma- 
nent library service supported from public funds. 


2. Thirty-five libraries in the state, 24 free, 11 subscription or associ- 
ation libraries. 


3. Fifty-two counties in the state are without a permanent library 
within their borders. 


4. State-wide support from public funds is 3 cents per capita, .16 per 
capita from public funds for those within service area, .19 per capita from 
all funds. 


5. There are 40 counties with a population less than 20,000; 15 coun- 
ties with a population less than 25,000 and more than 20,000. There are 
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3 cities with population greater than 20,000; 38 towns and cities with 
population greater than 2,500, only fourteen with organized library service. 


6. A summary of the holdings of standard reference material shows 
that the collections are very poorly balanced, and there is great lack of 
children’s books available in the public libraries. 


The statistics for 1937 show that the effort to pay for those within 
service area ranges from .003 to .39 per capita. Only four counties pay 
greater than .10 per capita countywide. Personal observation enables the 
secretary of the Commission to know that a library attempting to give 
service on less than .15 per capita is very inadequate. Each library board 
of trustees and county committees should make every effort possible to 
secure not less than .15 per capita from local governing bodies. Fifteen 
cents per capita local support would be an average of .96 per rate payer 
or .0005. The county budget would range from $855.60 to $12,782.70 aver- 
age $3,688.69. If the county budget is less than the average it seems 
that the logical step to take is to unite with an adjoining county or counties 
for regional library service. This is not too much to expect in the begin- 
ning if we believe in the educational value of books. This we realize is still 
inadequate, but by proper legal organization, supported by active well or- 
ganized county committees, a coordinated program of public library and 
public school service, particularly in the smaller towns and rural area, co- 
operation with the state-wide WPA library project, Mississippi can make 
a great step forward in library development Each citizen must realize that 
the essentials of a good library program are: sound basic legal organization, 
books, means of distribution, adequate housing for central collection, 
branches and stations. Books, more books—readable books both for adults 
and children—are essential for any library program. The only means for 
securing books necessary for the initial collection and to supply the needed 
books annually is from local support from the annual budget. Libraries 
cannot be built by small donations and gifts. 


The Library Board and Citizens’ Committee must realize that there 
are certain standards of service to be met if the library can be rightfully 
called a public library and be recognized as an educational institution. One 
has only to read THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, A PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY 
by Alvin Johnson to realize what the library of the future will be expected 
to do if it is to be considered as making a contribution to the educational 
agencies of the community. 


Some of the factors which will be used in determining the standards 
of service given will be: service area of the library, the present figures in- 
dicate that a service area less than 15,000 would function more effectively 
by participating in some form of regional service; staff, professional qual- 
ifications, and salary; budget per capita; book collection per capita; book 
circulation per capita; percent of poulation registered as borrowers; and 
hours open per week. 


A coordinated program of library service means that library adminis- 
trators and boards, school authorities and officials, agricultural extension 
agents must come together to solve the problems of such a program. Both 
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the school and the public library are supported from public funds, both 
are working toward the same goal in the educational development of the 
child. Since the public library is available throughout the year, it seems 
that the logical thing would be to center all library service in the public 
library. A well organized and well-staffed central library, with adequate 
brances and stations and a bookmobile can give better library service than 
separate and individual units. A branch is an auxiliary library with sep- 
arate quarters, a permanent basic collection of books, a permanent staff 
and a regular schedule. The program must be flexible. In the larger towns 
the school library may be a branch of the public library, in the rural area 
where the school is the community center the school should give service 
both to the school and to the community. Such a program would mean that 
a specialist in children’s work who knows the educational program and ob- 
jectives should be included on every staff of a county and regional library. 
The full-time librarian in the branch of the high school can either be a 
member of the staff of the public library, or a member of the faculty of 
the high school, appointed by the school board, approved by the library 
board or vice versa. The smaller school with a teacher-librarian under the 
supervision of the children’s specialist could give excellent service both 
to the elementary grades and the high school. 


To carry out such a program the personnel of the staff will be required 
to meet certain educational qualifications plus technical training necessary 
for organizing an efficient library program. The public schools and the 
agricultural extension agencies have met educational standards for a period 
of years. If the library gives satisfactory service to other institutions 
which have specialists employed, then it will stand to reason that the library 
staff will be required to at least measure up to the standards of those they 
are attempting to serve. There must be a felt need before there is a de- 
mand. The librarian must have a broad knowledge of literature to be able 
to work with all levels of intelligence. By excellent service, in knowing 
how to reach the poor reader, knowing material that will lead to further 
interest, knowing the average reader and the specialists, the librarian 
can help to create this need. Then and only then will adequate local library 
support be secured. 


It is not the purpose of the state plan to disqualify any person who 
has given professional service through long years of service. The purpose 
of the state plan is to assure a personnel, qualified by training and ex- 
perience to carry out a progressive and educational program of library 
service. A copy of the certification law as proposed appears elsewhere in 
this issue. A careful reading will show to every librarian that all of these 
points have been carefully considered in the drafting of the bill. 


Local support will depend upon group and individual cooperation. Any 
program to be successful must be motivated by a will for action, otherwise, 
it is meaningless. Organize a good publicity program through the local 
newspaper, keep the facts constantly before the public. Librarians in col- 
lege, school and public libraries must be willing to speak before as many 
organized local groups as possible to tell them about the library, its work, 
and its possibilities, also to help in the organization of citizens’ library 
committees and in keeping them active, interested and informed. 
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“As the university of the people, the only one that most people can 
know” the public library has an inescapable responsibility, and whether or 
not it meets that responsibility as it should depends in a great measure 
upon the local support as outlined. May we appeal to you for your whole- 
hearted support and cooperation, not only in arousing local interest for 
better library service but for the state-wide library program: state aid 
and certification of librarians. 





FEDERAL AID FOR LIBRARIES 


Congress will convene in January and it is expected that the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher Bill for federal aid to education including libraries will 
be introduced early in the session and will be one of the important pieces 
of legislation before Congress. 


Under the provisions of this bill there would be a grant to the states 
for rural library service of $2,000,000 for the year 1939-1940, $4,000,000 
for 1940-1941, and $6,000,000 for 1941-42 and the succeeding three years. 
Other sections of the bill make provisions for funds for library service to 
schools, adult education agencies and research. 


The allotment for rural library service in Mississippi would be for the 
first year $60,587, the second year $121,174, and $181,761 for the succeed- 
ing years, making a,total of $908,805 over a period of six years. The 
total rural population of the state is 1,667,561 or 83 percent. Only 106,788 
or 7 percent are within service area of a permanent free public library 
supported by public funds locally. 


Allotments to states would be made by the United States Department 
of Education and the funds for rural library service would be administered 
by the state library agency. The bill provides that the administration of 
public library service and the selection of books shall be reserved explicitly 
to state and local library agencies. 


Library features of the bill are an outgrowth of a report on library 
service made by Dr. C. B. Joeckel for the American Library Association 
Special Committee on Federal Relations and submitted to the Advisory 
Committee on Education, whose recommendations formed the basis for the 
present bill. The passage of the bill will do much to provide library service 
to the thousands of people in the state now without it. Write to Senator 
Pat Harrison and the Congressmen showing your interest in its passage. 
Watch for announcements from the State Library Commission for the pro- 
gress of the bill. 





STATE AID FOR LIBRARIES IN OTHER STATES 


New Funds in 1938 - 
Louisiana. 


In June, 1938, the legislature appropriated $200,000 for the biennium 
1938-40, or $100,000 per year, to be divided each year into $25,000 for con- 
tinuing the highly successful demonstration tri-parish library service with 
headquarters at Winnfield, $25,000 for another comparable regional service, 
and $50,000 for enlarged activities of the State Library Commission itself. 
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Michigan. 

With the fiscal year 1938-39, the continuing, annual state aid appro- 
priation of $500,000 becomes available, according to 1937 legislation. This 
first year, the amount will be somewhat reduced, along with other state 
appropriations, because of the condition of the state’s revenues. Probably 
about $350,000 will actually be available. Governor Murphy appointed five 
citizens of standing to the new State Board for Libraries, authorized by 
the legislature in 1937. One of its first steps was to call in experts for 
a survey of the state library proper and of state-wide library activities. 
The Board will administer the state aid, which is divided, according to a 
detailed law, between an equalization fund for establishment of a new li- 
brary service and aid to libraries already in operation, under standards to 
be set by the Board. 


Progress Under 1937 Appropriations 
Arkansas, 

An active Executive Secretary for the re-established State Library 
Commission began work July 1, 1937. A fund of $100,000 had been ap- 
propriated for the biennium—$35,400 for re-establishing the work of the 
State Library Commission and $64,600 for state aid for county and regional 
libraries, to be distributed in accordance with regulations set by the Li- 
brary Commission. Within a year, ten new county libraries had been set 
up through the stimulus of state aid, with formal contracts between the 
state and the county authorities as to division of costs, and the one county 
library already in existence was considerably strengthened. The first book 
automobile (in Pulaski County) was dedicated in July, 1938. Mail service 
is being given from the Library Commission office to other sections of the 
state. Governor Bailey says: “Nothing that the legislature did has re- 
ceived more genuine commendation.” 

Ohio. 


Distribution of $150,000 state aid for the biennium is by law at the 
discretion of the State Library Board. Emphasis has been on grants to 
one library in each county to enable that library to aid smaller ones and 
to extend service to rural areas. Of the eighty-eight counties, nearly half 
now have county-wide library service. 


Vermont. 


With a re-established Free Public Library Commission, on which citi- 
zens of standing are serving (replacing a division in the Department of 
Education), and an additional appropriaton of $25,000 for the biennium, 
the state now has complete integrated library service, with four regional 
librarians, working from strategically located headquarters, with book au- 
tomobiles, supplementing, helping and extending the service of the many 
small libraries and finding new opportunities in adult education and service 
to schools. Regional centers are at Rutland and St. Johnsbury( established 
in 1937) and at St. Albans and Montpelier (established in 1938). 


Plans for 1939 


State aid for public library development will be a live legislative issue 
in 1939, according to word received by the secretary of the A. L. A. Li- 
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brary Extension Board, Julia Wright Merrill. Renewal of 1937 appropria- 
tions will be sought in Arkansas, Ohio, and Vermont, to continue the pro- 
gram of rural library development. Other state library associations and 
state library agencies plan to build on the legislative interest developed at 
the last sessions or to make a first attempt. 


The Michigan State Board for Libraries will not need new legislation, 
since its grants are on a continuing basis. Its first quarterly payment, of 
this year’s fund of $375,000, became available in the fall and two newly- 
established county libraries received grants of $3,000 each. Administration 
of state aid is in charge of a newly created “Extension, State Aid and 
Traveling Libraries Division,” in charge of Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan. 


The state projects for 1939, as known, are summarized below. Fur- 
ther information will be welcome. 


Arkansas. 


Renewal of the 1937 appropriations of $100,000 for the biennium, and 
perhaps an increase, for grants to county and regional libraries and for 
state library commission itself. 


Indiana. 


Continuing, annual appropraition of 35 cents per capita for each per- 
son now unserved by local public libraries and 10 cents per capita for equal- 
ization of service to those now served by public libraies (approximately 
$500,000 in all). State librarian given power to set standards and desig- 
nate regions. Funds available for any expenditure except buildings and 
payment of indebtedness. 


Iowa. 

The Executive Board of the Iowa Library Association voted November 
1 to work for state aid. Amount not yet determined. 
Minnesota. 

Legislative program includes an amount of $150,000 for library service 
to those now without it. 
New York. 


Greatly increased state aid—for many years the New York Library 
Extension Division has administered about $50,000 aid in small grants to 
existing libraries. 


North Carolina. 


Continuing annual appropriation of $300,000 under the enabling state 
aid legislation which was passed in 1937, for the development of county 
and regional libraries. The method of distribution will be left to Library 


Commission. Money may be used for books, personnel, book automo- 
biles, etc. 


Ohio. . 


A third biennial state aid appropriation, this time at least $200,000, to 
be administered by the State Library on thé same basis as previous aid. 
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Ohio appropriated $150,000 for the biennium 1937-39 and $100,000 for 
1935-37. 


Oklahoma. 


Has included, in a complete revision of its library legislation, a pro- 
vision for state aid to equalize library support to a minimum of 35 cents per 
capita, to places having made a local appropriation of one-half mill. In 
addition, it may seek an emergency appropriation of $154,000 for rural 
library development. 


South Carolina. 


Afirst appropriation for the State Library Board and for state aid. 
In the meantime, an emergency grant from the state of $1,000 has been 
provided for a three months organization period. Dr. Helen Gordon Stew- 
art will act as executive secretary to the Board. 


Tennessee, 


An appropriation for the Library Division set up in 1937 in the De- 
partment of Education and for state aid for regional library development. 


Texas. 


$750,000 state aid for the biennium, to purchase books and other printed 
matter, for new service through county and regional libraries, and to build 
up established libraries. 


Vermont. 

Renewal of the state aid appropriation of $25,000 (made in 1937) and 
probably an increase, to enable the Public Library Commission to continue 
its program of coordinated library service through four regional centers. 


West Virginia. 
A first appropriation for the state library commission and state aid 
for regional development. Legislation will be based on recommendations 


of a survey recently made by Paul A. T. Noon and Mildred Sandoe, with 
funds provided by the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Wisconsin. 

Continuing, annual appropriation of $750,000 for developing county 
library service, supplementing the incomes of libraries in poorer com- 
munities and aiding all public libraries meeting standards set by the Li- 
brary Commission. 

Other Possibilities 

British Columbia and Illinois still have the matter of state aid under 
consideration. Washington State, where state aid was vetoed in 1937, 
plans now to wait for a later legislative session. 


State Agency Legislation 
In addition to state agency legislation mentioned above in connection 
with state aid, Alabama is seeking to establish a state library commission, 
while Montana is working for a first appropriation for its commission 
established some years ago. 
—American Library Association, November, 1938. 
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LIBRARIANS CERTIFICATION LAW 
(A Draft Proposed by the State Library Commission) 


SECTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the state to 
promote a general diffusion of knowledge throughout the state by provid- 
ing for the certification of adequately educated and trained librarians in 
professional positions in libraries receiving support as a whole or in part 
from public funds. 


SECTION 2. There is hereby created a state board for the certifica- 
tion of librarians to be known as the Librarians Certification Board, here- 
inafter designated as the Board, which shall consist of three librarians 
holding library positions of the recognized professional standing and who 
shall be appointed by the Governor. 


The term of office of each member shall be three years. The first 
members of the Board shall be appointed within thirty (30) days immedi- 
ately following the effective date of this act; one for a one (1) year term; 
one for a two (2) year term; one for a three (3) year term. Succeeding 
members shall be appointed to fill vacancies as they occur. 


The members of the Board shall receive no compensation for their serv- 
ices, except their actual and necessary traveling expenses, which shall be 
paid out of the Librarians Certification Fund. 


SECTION 3. The Librarians Certification Fund is hereby created in the 
State Treasury. All moneys collected under the provisions of this act shall 
be deposited in said fund. All moneys credited to said fund shall be used 
for the support of the Librarians Certification Board, and for the purposes 
of this act, in accordance with law. 


SECTION 4. The Board shall annually elect from its members a chair- 
man and shall also elect a secretary. 


The secretary shall keep a complete record of all activities of the Board, 
including applications for certificates and the action of the Board thereon. 


SECTION 5. The Board shall report annually to the State Library 
Commission, furnishing such statistical information as may be required 
by the Commission. 


SECTION 6. The Board shall have authority to grant certificates of 
librarianship to qualified applicants, to issue renewals thereof, to determine 
which positions are professional and for which certificates of librarianship 
shall be required, and to adopt rules and regulations not inconsistent with 
law for its own government and for carrying out the purposes of this act. 


Professional library positions shall be those which in the opinion of 
the Board require an education equivalent to that necessary for graduation 
from a four-year college, and, in addition thereto a knowledge of books 
and library methods equivalent to that required for graduation from a library 
school offering a course of at least one academic year’s duration. 


SECTION 7. Each application for a certificate of librarianship or for 
a renewal threeof under the provisions of this act shall be made to the 
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Board in such form as it may specify and shall be accompanied by a fee 
to be fixed by the Board, said fee to be not less than one dollar ($1.00) nor 
more than five ($5.00) dollars. 


SECTION 8. The Board shall grant certificates of librarianship with- 
out examination to applicants whose educational qualifications include 
graduation from a four-year college and in addition thereto completion of 
a one-year course in a library school accredited by the American Library 
Association or approved by the Board, and to such other applicants as shall 
have satisfied the Board that they have attainments and abilities equivalent 
to those of a person with such educational qualifications and are compe- 
tent to carry on professional library work ably and efficiently. 


SECTION 9. Certificates of librarianship issued by the Board shall 
be valid for not less than one year nor more than five years from the date 
of issunace as prescribed in the rules and regulations adopted by the Board. 


SECTION 10. Any person not eligible for a certificate of librarianship 
under Section 8 of this act, but who has served in a library position classi- 
fied by the Board as professional, in any library subject to the provisions 
of this act, for at least one year immediately prior to the taking effec’ 
of this act, shall be granted a certificate of librarianship upon application 
therefor accompanied by the proper fee and such certificate shall be re- 
newed upon application. 


SECTION 11. Any person not eligible for a certificate of librarian- 
ship under Section 8 of this act, but who has served for less than one year 
immediately prior to the taking effect of this act in a professional position 
in a library subject to the provisions of this act shall, upon application 
therefor accompanied by the proper fee, be granted a special certificate, 
which certificate shall be valid only for a position in the library designated 
and for the period set forth therein, unless extended by the Board. 


SECTION 12. From and after the effective date of this act no person 
other than a librarian certificated by the Board shall be employed, in a 
library position which is classified by the Board as professional, in any 
library supported in whole or in part by public funds, unless specifically 
exempted by the provisions of this act. Persons employed in such libraries 
on the effective date of this act shall have six (6) months immediately 
thereafter in which to apply for certificates of librarianship. 


SECTION 13. The provisions of this act shall not apply to county law 
librarians or to libraries in public, elementary or high schools. 


SECTION 14. Each library receiving support in whole or in part from 
public funds, unless specifically exempted from the provisions of this act, 
shall submit annually to the Board, as the Board may direct, a classified list 
of all its professional and non-professional positions, with the names of 
all persons then employed, and indication of the position held by each. 


The name of any person employed by any such library after the an- 
nual list has been submitted to the Board must also be submitted to the 
Board as a supplementary list immediately upon employment, with a 
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statement of the classification proposed, and an indication of the position 
held. 


The Board shall examine each such list, and if it finds a list is properly 
classified, and the persons listed thereon as holding professional positions 
are properly certificated, it shall approve the list and notify the officer 
responsible for the issuance of warrants or for the payment of the com- 
pensation of the persons on the list, that the list has been approved. But 
if the Board finds a list is improperly classified, or any persons listed 
thereon as holding a professional position are not properly certificated, it 
shall return the list for correction or prepare a properly classified list, and 
shall notify the officer what persons, if any, are not properly certificated. 


SECTION 15. No salary, compensation or other emolument shall be 
paid to anyone appointed to or retained in any position in violation of this 
act. Any officer after due notice from the Board paying such salary, com- 
pensation or emolument shall be liable for such payment on his official 
bond, except when such payment is made upon the order of a court of 
competent jurisdiction. 





LIBRARY NEWS OF THE STATE 





- 


ALCORN COUNTY. Miss Bethel Fite of Clarksdale has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Alcorn County Public Library. Miss Fite is a 
graduate of Mississippi State College for Women and of Drexel Library 
Institute. She has had six years experience in the Clarksdale Public Li- 
brary. She will take over her new position January 1, 1939. 


GRENADA COUNTY. The Board of Supervisors of Grenada County 
officially organized the Grenada County Library on December 5, 1938. 
The County Board is cooperating with the WPA Library Project for county- 
wide service. The County Board and City Council appropraite money for 
books, the WPA pays the salary of the librarian and workers in the county. 
Grenada County will be one of the demonstration centers for the book- 
mobile which will be furnished by WPA, gas and oil paid for by local au- 
thorities, some books furnished from headquarters WPA library. 


MONROE COUNTY. The Woman’s Club Library of Aberdeen was 
taken over officially by the City Council as the Aberdeen Public Library 
in August, 1938. Service is given to the county through contract with 
the County Board of Supervisors and the County Superintendent of Edu- 
cation. The WPA pays the salary of the librarian and the workers in the 
county. The city appropriates $1,000 for books and maintenance, the 
County Superintendent of Education pays $500 and the County Board of 
Supervisors pays $100. Dr. William Augustus Evans has donated $10,000 
to the city for a library building. The Aberdeen Public Library has done 
much very interesting work in a coordinated program with the Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs. Miss Lucile Peacock, Head Librarian, has been very 
actve in this work for the past three years. 
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PROGRAM OF LIBRARY SECTION OF MISSISSIPPI EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, FRIDAY, MARCH 24, 1939 






































Officers 
Miss Mary Ament, Chairman, Librarian Hattiesburg High School 
Miss Martha Couty, Secretary, Librarian Natchez High School 
Committees 

Program Committee: 

Miss Anna M. Roberts, Chairman State Teachers College 
Mrs. O. P. Scruggs.. . Gulf Coast Military Academy 
Miss Juanita Browning Gulf Park College 
Miss Mabel Bacot we Laurel City Schools 
Miss Ada Holliday...... Meridian Junior College 
Publicity Committee: 

Miss Shirley Knowles, Chairman.............. Bailey Junior High School, Jackson 
Miss Sarah McKibben................... Grenada High School 
Miss Eula McDougal............. i. Belzoni High School 
Daa Ee Tere Jones County Junior College 
Nominating Committee: 

Miss Catherine Coker, Chairman.......... Tunica High School 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Eley................ Demonstration High School, University 
Miss Sudie Mae Walton...........................-.- Hinds Junior College 








Miss Nora Beust, Specialist, School Service, Library Division, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, will discuss CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
Miss Beust hopes to have a good display of modern children’s books. At 
the meeting of the Mississippi Library Association the topic: COORDI- 
NATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE was 
discussed by John Hall Jacobs, Head Librarian, New Orleans Public Li- 
brary, Miss Hoyland Wilson, Head Librarian, Clarksdale Public Library, 
and Mr. E. R. Jobe, Supervisor of High Schools. Since this is one of the 
most vital problems being faced at present in regard to library service by 
school officials, libarians and boards, it was thought wise to continue the 
discussion of this topic at the Library Section meeting. Speakers will be 
announced later. 


May I urge that each librarian keep the date, March 24, in mind and 
make plans to be present for this meeting. 
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SELECTED BOOK LIST 





ADULT 


Agar, Herbert, Pursuit of Happi- 
ness... Houghton, $3.00. 

Allee, Warder Clyde, The Social 
Life of Animals. Norton, $3.00. 

Atkins, Gaius Glenn, Resources for 
Living. Harper, $2.50. 

Bottome, Phyllis, The Mortal 
Storm. Little, $2.50. 

Counts, George Sylvester, The Pro- 
spects of American Democracy. 
Reynal, $3.00. 

Devereux, Margaret Green, Your 
Life As a Woman and How to 
Make the Most of It. Random 
House, $1.95. 

Digby, George, Goose Feathers. 
Dutton, $3.00. | 

Du Maurier, Daphne, Rebecca. 
Doubleday, $2.75. 

Field, Rachel Lyman, All This, and 
Heaven Too. MacMillan, $2.50. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, Guide to 
Understanding the Bible. Har- 
per, $3.00. 

Gardiner, Charles Fox, Doctor at 
Timberline. Caxton, $3.00. 

Halsey, Margaret, With Malice To- 
wards Some. Simon & Schuster, 
$2.00. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde, The Hap- 
py Autocrat: a Life of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Longmans, 
$2.00. 

Hertzler, Arthur Emanuel, The 
Horse and Buggy Doctor. Har- 
per, $2.75. 

Hogben, Lancelot, Science for the 
Citizen. Knopf, $5.00. 

Krey, Laura Lettie, And Tell of 
Time. Houghton, $2.75. 

Lindbergh, Anne Morrow, Listen! 
the Wind. Harcourt, $2.50. 

Link, Henry Charles, Rediscovery 
of Man. MacMillan, $1.75. 

Lord, Russell, Behold Our Land. 
Houghton, $3.00. 

Mann, Thomas, Coming Victory of 
Democracy. Knopf, $1.00. 

Spring, Howard, My Son, My Son. 
Viking, $2.50. 

Taylor, Katherine Whiteside, Do 
Adolescents Need Parents? Ap- 
pleton-Century, $2.50. 

Walpole, Hugh, The Joyful De- 
laneys. Doubleday, $2.50. 

Wolfe, Henry Cutler, German Oc- 
topus. Doubleday, $2.50. 

Wright, Roydon Vicent, How to Be 
a Responsible Citizen. Associa- 
tion Press, $2.00. 


MYSTERY AND WESTERN 


Carr, John Dickson, The Crooked 
Hinge. Harper, $2.00. 

Raine, William MacLeod, Sons of 
the Saddle. Houghton, $2.00. 


Rees, Arthur John, The Corpse 
That Traveled. Dodd, $2.00. 

Van Dine, S. S., Gracie Allen Mur- 
der Case. Scribner, $2.00. 
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CHILDREN 


Boswell, Hazel, French Canada. 
Viking, $2.00. 

Burglon, Nora, Sticks Across the 
Chimney. Holiday House, $2.00. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth Jane, Danc- 
ing Tom. ..MacMillan, $1.00. 

Crawford, Phyllis, Hello, the Boat. 
Holt, $2.00. 

Daugherty, James Henry, Andy 
and the Lion. Viking, $1.50. 
De Angeli, Marguerite, Copper- 
toed Boots. Doubleday, $2.00. 


De Jong, Meindert, The Big Goose 
and the Little White Duck. Har- 
per, $2.00. 

Evans, William A., Safety, Your 
Problem and Mine. Lyons and 
Carnahan, $1.00. 

Hunt, Mabel Leigh, Benjie’s Hat. 
Stokes, $1.75. 

Leaf, Munro, Wee Gillis. Viking, 
$1.50. 

Wood, Esther, Pedro’s Coconut 
Skates. Longmans, $1.50. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Allee, Mrs. Marjorie, The Little 
American Girl. Houghton, $2.00. 


Baldwin, Arthur H., Sou’wester 
Goes North... Random House, 
$2.00. 


Beals, Carleton, The Coming Strug- 
gle for Latin America. Lippin- 
cott, $3.00. 


Best, Mrs. Allena, Honey of the 
Nixe. Oxford, $2.00. 


Coryell, Hubert Vansant, Klondike 
Gold. MacMillan, $2.00. 


Damon, Bertha, Grandma Called it 
Carnal. Simon & Schuster, $2.00. 


Eaton, Jeanette, Leader By Des- 
tiny: George Washington, Man 
and Patriot. Harcourt, $3.00. 
Gray, Elizabeth Janet, Penn. Vi- 
king, $2.50. 

Hess, Fjeril, Castle Camp. Mac- 
Millan, $2.00. 

Kummer, Frederic Arnold, The 
Great Road. Winston, $2.50. 
Kyle, Anne D., Red Sky Over Rome. 

Houghtn, $2.00. 

Nathan, Robert, Journey of Tapiola. 
Knopf, $1.75. 

Pease, Howard, Jungle’ River. 
Doubleday, $2.00. 

Wing, Paul, Take It Away, Sam. 
Dodd, $2.00. 
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